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Introduction 

The most commonly used method of 
colleee-level instruction, especially for in- 
troductorj- courses, is the lecture. The usual 
lecture is prepared by a professor who has 
oroanized ideas.'concepts and conclusions .n 
advance and in an hour long period.typ.caUy V 
makes an' opening statement, presents evj- , 
dence on the subject at hand, and finalli( , 
makel^b conclusion. If the Wcturejs large. ^ 
students hive Httie or no opportun.tjjtp ask 
questions and must listen to^^nWnttrupted 
presentation. If the class is ,small.>«udents 
usually feel free to ask a limited number-of 
'^arro%vlv-focused questions designed primer- 
\to cl'arifv issues raised doiring the lecture 
bv the professor. In either.case.-the emphasis , 
is' on the transmission of facts and conclu- 
sions arrived at -by others at some time in the 

^Although the-physicaUciences usually are 
taught at the introductory level in large lee 
ture courses; as a /oup the physical sc.eqpes 
have.tradUi«tTally'supplem6^nted lectures with 
■ demonstrations designed to show how conclu- 
" siojis c^n be made by the exgenmen tal 
method.. To further reinforce lectures, the 
natural sciences alsp require laboratocy par- 
ticipatidn.by students where experimental en- . 
quiry .is taught through replication of com- 
.monexiieriments.' 

• Main^,972:245) has argued that the cur- 
rent undergraduate social science curriculum 
has drifted, away from teaching stijdents the 
fundamentals .of th6 experimental method 
and: has' settled instead on .nstruc .ng 

»,studerits'in a set of relatively fixed concepts to 



be memorized. Students in the social sciences _ 
are taught theories advanced by others or • 
perhaps even the results of some research _ 
report applying theorie^ But unl.ke the 
laboratory sections in ^a cpurse .such as 
ichemistrv. the social-science student is given . 
'nCL^t feeling for what it is, like to fry to 
! prove or disprov? a theory by direct Ixainina-^^ • 
. tion of the evidence. 

In teacliing introductory sociology, the 
author has noted ' typical questions by . 
students which show the lack of experience in 
trying to carefully weigh evidence in making, 
conclusions about human behavior. Students .. 
often ask complex questions and then feel 
cheated if a simple answei^is not forthcom- • 
ing For example, iri discussing the role ol 
nature afld nurture in determining human, 
behavior, students would typically ask which 
was the "real" cause and feel the instructor 
,*as avoiding the question if the answer given 
did not enable them to write orte or the other 
down for their notes. Often a tendency o 
overestimate ^he roje of the computer would 
surface when students would ask "in prin- 
ciple" questions jsuch as. "Well, if you^iad a 
big enough computer, could not all-ijliestions 
be settled?" Obviously what was needed even 
at the introductory level was a sociological 
equivalent of the laboratory experience of- 
fered by the physical sciences. 7 

Experiment Simulation on the Computer 

In searching fof a. way to introduce^ the 
social' science student to the equivalent of the 
laborator)- situation used in the physical 
sciences at a reasonable cost, the author 
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decided to use a set of existing programs 
developed by M<iin (1974, 19*75; also Thur. 
mond and Cromer 1975) called HXPEfi;SIM. 
short for experiment 'simulation. EXPER- 
SIM is a group of related programs which 
simulate an experiment by letting the student 
develop a hypothesis and then test that 
hypothesis by exploring the wayjj in which 
variables" interact. Typically a student selects, 
values foHlve or six variables and ttj'e com- 
* puter then calculates an outcome and adds 
error to the calculated answer! Students then 
, must average together several trials to obtain 
an unbiased answe|^ Originally conceived as 
a sNStem of teaching programs for the majors* ' 
methods course in psychology at the Univers- 
" ity of Michigan. EXPER-SIM was evaluated 
at the University of Michigarvby Nussloch (et 
al. 1974) and found to be significantly better 
' in teaching hypothesis testing than con\en- 
, tjonal lectures and assigned homework. As 
y with the physical sciences, t-here seems to be a 
built-in advantage in letting students see for 
themselvp. not only general conclusions, but 
also in /personally delving into, some of the 
complexities of analysis. 

/ 

Problems Faced by Introductory Students 
With EXPER-SIM 

Introducing EXP^R-SIM into an introduc- 
^or}- sociology course proved far. more dif- 
ficultihan at first anticipated. The first effort 
was ^ftade in the fall- of 1975 when the SCHIZ 
model>Qriginally developed by Malin (1974). 
was made available to introductory students. 
The SCHIZ model, used was a Honeywell 
FORTRAN translation of the model asif ap- 
pears on the Louisville Experimenf^^Jimula- ^ 
tion System (LESS) version of EXPER-SIM. 
The experiment was discussed in class as a 
simulation of the different effects of the ways 
in .which individuals are socialized. Students 
were given a Kand-out consisting of the pos- 
sible causes of schizophrenia ^(Malin ^ 
1974:57-60) and a decision sheet explaining 
the variables and the values each variable 
could take. Since the model used^was iden- 
tical tb the LESS version of SCHIZ, at that 
time SCHIZ merely asked the student if she 



wanted to be prompted (y or n) and if so. 
typed out the names of each variable (as in 
the Appendix). If noH the program asked for 
sev:en--p^ametcrs followed by commas. No 
other instru!L;tions were offered or available to 
: the student. \ 
Jn ^tWory^ using SCHIZ seemed simple 
enough. ''But in fact, introductory students 
foHnd the unmodified EXPER-SIM program 
more confusing than expected. It became 
another burden to be finished and thus only 
po6rly taught the principles of the experi- 
mental method. Even * though -the students 
had been instructed otherwise, 'tlhey would 
continually: (1) change two variables at a time 
making it impossible to tell which change had 
produced a certain effect. (2) spend hours try- 
ing to W'ork all co^binations ^ ly to g i v e u p 
in frustration, or, (3) try to sav^^^lme b^ doing 
onJy one replication, thus fail^g to average, 
out the simulated measurement!prror. ^ 

In writing up the reports, |?he freshqien 
faced a problem common gra4uate 
students: how to structure arMnswer. An 
even larger problem was the sehse of panic 
developed by about a quart^'r of the class 
which felt that the machine \vas ptishing 
them and not giving them sufficient chance to 
.think. While the very purpose of the. experi- 
ment simulation was^ to show that every 
possibility could not be tried, some yrho h^fd 
not actually tried out all combinations wrote 
in their reports that they felt fewerVtrials 
should be made so more,and different com-' 
binations could be tried' out. Lastly, report 
writing reflected theifact that the students, at 
least at Sweet Bri^r College^ tended to fqrget' 
to take the decision sheet with the^'fo-the 
terminal room, and th\is were confused when 
the progranfl itself did not eontain a fuli set of . 
instructions. Ratherihan hela thi cout^e.^the 
unmodified SCHflzlmodel Became "a detri- ' 
ment. - 



Modifying EXPER-SIM for Freshmen ^ 

My initial feeling that to use EXP^-SIM 
at the introductory lev'el it would be necessary 
to modify the printed .instructions apd'the 
handouts proved^ to be^ false. What ♦was 
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necessary was to modify the program itself. 
More specifically, it turned out that to make 
SCHIZ .and experiment simulation mean- 
ingful for a general survey introductory 
sociology course, the computer program itself 
would have to be self-contained. Students ex- 
pected to use the computer mucH as they 
NNOuld the textbook— to explain something 
that they did not understand. Thev6mmand 
' • "Enter 7 parameters followed by commas" 
• merely confused rather than irjstructed the 

beginner. ^ . 

The modifications which made EXPER- 
' SIM su«ce%sful for the 'freshman can best be 
illustrated by examining the output in the 
Appendix. For sake of brevity, the modifica- 
lioiTS and what was accomplished by each are 
listed below: 

1. The tide and text: To tie the program to 
the substantive , issues raised in the course. 
se\eral basic highlights on the debate over the 
relative strengths of nature and nurture on 
the individual are mentioned. This places the 
experiment in perspective' before facing the 
student with any decisions. It helps make the 

' studem feel at home before requiring any 
actixe intervention. 

2. The experiment; This paragraph^ in- 
troduces the problem of measurement and 
measurement error.. It also reminds the stu- 
dent of the importance of changing only one 
•\ariable at a time in order to compare two 

groups afpeo^le^^Since the purpose of the en- 
tire exercise is to teach the experimental 
method, this reminder is very important for 
students to keep in mind. . 

3. The choices to be made: To overcome 
the problem of the student who forgets the 
decision sheet, and especially to encourage a 

' careful reading of the options, the. decision ^ 
sheet is included \n the text, not as a handout 
in class. 

/ 4. The record of decisions and trials: The ^ 
record of decisions and a place to write down ' 
the trial scores solved the problem of the stu- 
dent who literally lost her findings on^ a 
twenty-foot rill of outpu^. By forcing the stu- 
dent to copy each answer into the correct pol- 
umn as it is computed, attention is drawn to^ 
. the actual values which previously were often ' 

ERLC ^ 



ignored until sometime bter. After typing but 
the blank -tables ' the computer pauses for 
twenty seconds to enable students to tear off 
the output and^get ready to proceed. ► 

5. Instructions: The instructions remind 
eac)i student of what she needs to knQw in 
order to complete the experiment. At the end 
of the instructions, the machine pauses until 
instructed to proceed. This pause is extrgmely 
important for those who have li«le con- 
fidence in their abilities on the corfiputer. It 
gives beginners the time to study the instruc- 
,tions and to make some decisions on what to 

do next. While the student who is confident 
simply proceeds without delay, poor students 
gain confidence by being ^told "you are* in 
control." 

6. The Louisville Simulator: The Louis- 
ville Experihient Simulator v/as modified in 
fonr ways. First, tfte student is alwps asked 

"for each variable l)y^name. Secotiflly. what- 
ever decisions are chosen are retained for t^. 
trials. This modification cut down dramatic- 
ally on errors while forcing each student to 
» conduct ten trials. Thirdly, to allow time to, 
write down each test^core, the return button 
• must be, pushed for the program, to continue. 
Lastly, the randoib numbej generator was 
slightlv modified to permit a truly, random 
seeding value for each experiment. 

7. Calculations of me'ans and medians: As 
an aid. to teaching the meaning of several 
measures of central tendency, students are 
permitted to cair in a specially modified 
library routine to compute the means and 
medians of their test values and, by placing 
the scores in rank order, the program also lets 
the student see if a mode is present. Because 
of the modifications to the program , students 
need not be careful not to put a comma at the 
end of each data line, another common-error. 



If a value ij left out. the machine checks to 
see if all 10 values have been entered; if not. it 
asks for more data. 

8. Error corrections: If an error ha|fbeen 
made in entering data, a student 'is perf^itfed 
to return to the start of the program which 
calculates the^easures of central tendency. 

9. Instrucfions for the homework: Lastly, 
students are given brief instruction^ on hand- 
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iiig in the homework. Since the tables upon 
which the students enter their finding^ are^ex- 
'actly eleven inches long, the results fit neatly 
in a folder. Because many students hacj seen 
'*Sybir' -on "television or had read the book 
(wliich Kas^on the best seller list during the 
fall of 1976), it was suggested that tl\eir 
•'scientific** findings might be cpnipared with 
a literary interpretation by a popular author. , 

* \ Ti*rf Results 

The- above modifications turned EXPER. 
SIM into a highlv useful teaching tool for a 
general sur\ey course dealing with students 
\Uio had had little experience on the com- 
|)uter. Although time consulting to enter all 
"th6 modifications, the most common prpb- 
lenis faced by the irttrbductor) student se^m 
tcKffaV^ been met. The proportion of ]^iipers 
turned in where the student had been able to 
marke^useful conclusions rose from 62 perce;nt 
without the modifications to nearly 95 per- 
cenyvith the more conlplete instructions. 

More importantly, the two students who' 
run the aid-desk and w ho were assigned to the 
- introductory sociology sections reported that 

• whtle in the fall of 1975 "many'' ^udents had 
asked for fttip with the unmodified program, 
in the fall of 1976 with the modified SCHIZ 
n;cttie] only a small fraction ofjhose doing the 

'assignment needed aid. Vhe'most common 
pfoblem remains careless reading 6f instruc-* 
tions. One student, however, read the number 
**1W as *;r' because she'/elt the 'W were 
zeroes that the teletype had "irossed out'' as 

errorjy. There seems to be rjo^way to accurate- 
ly pr'edict this tvpe of problem. 

. ' < - V 

Conclusions 

• Introductory bourses • iii the physical 
sciences use experiment^ in the laboratory as 
an aid in instruction. Introductory social 
science' courses could also benefit from in- 
troducing experiment 'simulation into the, 
currici>lum. Properly used the computer 
should enable the 4nstj*uctpr to include the 

'benefits of the laboratory at a reasonable-cost 
into k pre-existing course. At present,^ the 
author combines. "EXPER-SIM with* a pro'- 



gram t\)r iiitioductojy sociology (PROMS) 
developed earlier (Conklin 1976). together, 
both programs e^able^inclusion of many 
techniques of anaKsis without otherwise 
detracting from a crowded curriculum. , Ex- 
perience has shown,, however, that unless the 
specFal needs of the beginning student are 
taken into account, the computer can also in- 
troduce confusion into an .otherwise well- 
organized class. 

A Technical Note 

The modifications of'EXPER-SIM describ- 
ed here were carried out in BASIC on a 
Honeywell 1640 which allows no string 
* variable^ or programs of over 150 lines in 
BASIC. The decision "to k<;ep the text in 
BASIC ai^ the si'mtilator in FORTRAN was 
made because disk space is at a premium 
^ while compi^te time is freely available. While 
most small colleges like Sweet Briar College 
probably have small computers, sometimes . 
small compuHjrs also fack a billing system 
which enables ?heir use at will by instructors. 
Such is the^case ftt Sweet Briar. 

The SCHIZ mbdel is one of the models in 
common with boi^h the Michigan version of 
EXPER-SIM (MESS) and the Louisville ver- 
sion (LtSS). WhileVrequent chaining and the 
piecework nature oythe modifications may 
sound crude to tho\e familiar with larger 
computer systems, si^all college computers 
^ often lackvdisk space, forcing storage oP 
longer program's in vaVious "accounts. Fur-** 
ther, since stud^ts do not see <he5e problems 
^ in their printouts, they do not attect the ouf- 
come,;in terms of learning efficiency. At 
. regular ASR 33 teletype speed of ten char- 
acters per second, the average student spends 
fifty-Uve mitiutes on the homework assign- 
ment described here.' 
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APPENDIX ' (Conklin) 

THE FJXMILY AND SOCIAL DEHAVI^ 



IM M 
^A^E BORN 



1ST IF NOT ALL SOCIETIES flF THE WORLD^ CHILDREN 
INTO A, FAMILY AND it IS tH E FAMILY WHICH HAS THE 
FIRST CHAnCE-TO SOCIALI-ZE and INFLUtl^JC^ THE CHILD- EFFORTS 
TO SOCIALIZE CHILDREN B'EGIN IMMf.DIATELY AFTER BIRTH. THE 
BA=>Y WHifc* SLEEPS ALL DAY AND CRTES ALL NIGHT IS STRAIGHTENED 
OUT OUiCKC^CBY SLEEPY PARE^JTS. OUR) CULTURE ' , 
WENTUALLY SOCIALIZES THE CHILD To'/6eT HUNGRY THREE TIMES A 'tlAY 
AT BREAKFAStJYUNCH AND* SUPPER. WHILE OTHER CULTURES BELIEVE 
^HATTftE HUMAN WIMAL NATURALLY GETS HUNGRY JUST TWICE A DAY • 



^THAT 



ON A MOHE COMPL^EX LEVEL. CHILDREN ARE SOC I AUI Z ED -INTO ADULT 
ROLES AS THEY GROW. SOME 'SOCIOLOGISTS SUCH AS WESTON LA BARRE 
«AVE ARGUED THAT' BOTH NATURE AND NURTURE HAVE PLAYED A PART IN 
^HE FORMATION OF HUMAN SOCIETY TAKBN AS A'WHOLE- LA BARRE 
tHINKS-THAT THE EVOLUTION OF* THE HUMAN FAMILY DEPENDED ON 
VHAT HE CALLS THE YEAR ROUND SEXUALITY OF WOMAN. 
^m' earlier times it was necessary for MEN TO HELP RAISE 
THE CHILDREN BECAUSE HUMAN INFANTS ARE BORN SO COMPt-ETELY ^ 
•HELPLESS THAT THEY REQUIRE INTENSE CARE IN ORDER TO SURVJVE. 
FOR LA BARRE. BOTH NATURE AND ^NURTURE ARE IMPORTANT IN ^ 
INFLUENCING THE HUMAN FAMILY AND IN. IN HIS WORDS. ^ 
^GETTING THE" FATHER TO S.TAY HOME. ' , ' 

l/HEN SOCIALIZATION IS SUCCESSFUL AND A CHILD GROWS " 
TO BE A REASONABLY "SUCCESSFUL ADULT. FE^ PEOPU^TAKE . 
MUCfi INTEREST IN THE DETAILS OF THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS- 
BUT VHEr>J SOMETHING (?i)ES WRONG AND A CHILD BECOMES DEVIANT OR ^ 
METjVaLLY ill. .the question IS OFTEN RAISED. WHAT'.WB^.T WRONG? 
IS A t:>ERSONSMNABILITY TO MAKE DECISONS OR^FUNCTION AS AN ADULT 
^ART OF HIS*OR HER EAf.LIER TRAir/ING? WOULD THE INDIVIDUAL 
HAVE TURNED OUT BETTER IF SOCIALIZED BY A BETTER^ OR MORE 
COMPBTE^JT SET OF- PARENTS? THESE AND MANY OTHER QUESTIONS CAN - 
BE 'RAISED UNDER SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES. 



. . SCHIZOPHRENIA 
ETIOLOGY (ORIGIN) 
AUTHORS TRACE ITS 
PARENTS WOULD ASK 
'iOVLD PUT THE' CHILD 



IS' AN EXAMPL-E OF DEVI ANJ.(BEHAVI OR WHERE THE 
OF THE DISEASE IS NOT AGrICD UPON- SOME* 

orFgi'n to the double bind^uhere a persons 

A CHILD NOT TO DO SOMETHIJ^G* AND THEN 
DOWN FOR DOING THE 6PP0SITE...A SORT 



OF HEADS ! Wm TAILS YOU LOSE SITUATION- THE RESULT 
A CHILD GROyS UP UNABLE TO FUNCTION AS AN ADULT - 



IS THAT 
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RATHER THAN SOCIALIZATION OR NURTURE AS A SOURCE OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIA. SOME AUTHORS SAY THAT NATURE PLAYS A CRUEL TRICK 
0!^ SOME UNFORTUNATE PERSONS. THERE IS SOME EVIDENCE TO SUGGEST 
THAT SCHIZOPHRENIA IS CAUSED BY A ^>ERSON BEING UNABLE TO PROCESS 
CERTAIN CHEMICALS PROPERLY ANq THUS A 'SCHIZOPHRENIC IS ACTUALLY 
INTOXICATED' BY CHEMJCALS SIMILAR TO LSD.' A GENETIC MISTAKE 
CAUSED BY NATURE IS THUS SEEN AS- A CAUSE OF DEVIANT BEHAVIOR.- 
NOT IMPERFECT SOCIALIZATION BY* MI SQUI rfED-^ARENTS IN THE FAMILY. 



• ^ THE EXPERIMENT ~'' 

HOa WOULD A REASONABLE PERSON GO ABOUT DETERMINING 
THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIALIZATION KNURTURE) * 
AND -NATURE IN DET5:RMINING DEVIANT BEHAVIOR? 

ONEV/AY-IS TO CONDUCT AN EXPERIMENT TO EXAMIW E TH E VamI LI ES 
OF T«OSE WHO LATER BECAME MENTALLY ILL. M-^ GHT ASK YOUR- 

:>ELF WHAT WAS DIFFERENT *IN THE FAMILIES OF THOSE WHO PRODUCE « 
ME>JTALLY ILL CHILDREN AS COMPARED Tp THOSE VaMILI ES. WHERE THE' 
C.-.ILDREN ARE NOHMAL. TAK-E THE CASE OF IDENTICAL TWIJ^S, THERE ARE 
CASES ON RECORD WHERE IDmTICAL TWINS HAVE: BEEN SEPARATED* > 
AT BIRTH AND RAISED BY DIFFERENT FAMILI-ES, IF BIOLOGY WERE THE 
CAUSE. THEN YOU COULD LOOK AT tHE RATES OF ^^E^JTAL ILLNESS 

among identical twins raised by di fferent- f^mili es to see; 
hcv similar (or differently) the two group's turned out. "--^ 

othe;rs before you have examined the effects of nature and 

■NURTURE , ON CHILDREN SOiaiiALIZED IN DI FFfeENT ♦ TYPES OF FP^ILIES. 
THIS .TEACHING PROGRAM ENABLES YOU TO EXAMINE SOMt OF jnt RESULTS 
•Or EXISTING RESEARCH. ^ . " * 

IN THE REAL WORLD. MEASURING THE RATE OF MENTAL ILLNESS 
AMONG VARIOUS GROUPS. I S 'EA'S I ER SAID THAN DONE, SOMETIMES 
THE EXPERTS 't^lSAGRE'E ON THE DI'AGNOSlS. OR THET MAY DISAGREE 
HOV SEVERE THE ILLNESS IS. ALSO. THERE IS RANDOM ERROR IN- 
V^0LVED-4-Ws^{J€ASUREMENT. SO TRUSTING ONE STUD^ IS NOT GOOD 
E^;OUGH. TO OVERCOME ERROR. MOST STUDENTS OF SQCIETY ASSUME 
IT IS BEST TO TAKE THE AVERAGE OF. SEVERAL DIFFERENT TRIALS 
^OR MEASUREMENT EFFORTS AND AVERAGE THE RESULTS. 

RUN • ' <^ . , 

rTHE CHOICES Yotf' CAN MAKE l/ YOUR MEASUREMENT EFFORTS 
.ARE AS FOLLOWS: ^ [ 

K NUMBER. HOW MANY PEOPLE dV) YOU WISH Tp^^MEASURE? USE 

100.' THE MAXIMUM FmHlT:XE-D RANGE I S 20 TO 225. 

2. INDEX. DIAGNOSIS OF INDEX §UBJECT. 'l ^ SCHI ZOP.HRENI C 
\ - * . 2 = NONSCHI^PHRENIC 

3. RELATION. WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP OF-YOUR GROUP TO THE ' 

LNDEX SUBJECT. FOR EXAMPLE. IF YOU CHOOSE 8. 
AND NUMBER = 100 AND INDEX = 2. YOU WILL BE 1 
^ EX/JiVlINING THE PROPORTION OF THAT GROUP OF 100 

OFFSPRING TO BEiR)ME MENTALLY ILL LATER. ^ 
1 = IJnRELATED 2=AUN'T /UNCLE 3=C0USIN 
^ 4=SIBLING. 5=1 dent'. TWIN 6=N0r<- 1 DENT . TWIN 

7 = PARENT ^S^JJ^FSPRING 

4. ADO^T. NATURE OF RELATI QNSH I P OF YOUR GROUP TO ACTUAL 

INDEX SUBJECT. ..IF APPLICABLE. 1 = BI OLOGI CALLY 
RELATED AN^D N^VER SEPARATED. 2= BI OLOG I CALLY * 

. RELATED BUT SEPARATED IN INFANCY. 3=RELATED BY 

: ADOPT I Ot^ I,N EARLY INFANCY. 




6* 
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• • PERSONALITY ALSO- ^r>;;;;ctTir 

'if IMDEX subject is SCHI'ZOPHHEMlt OR NOT- 



METHOD 



HOW TO CONDUCT YOUR .EXPERI MENT : • 
BELOW WILL BE PRINTED'OUT A DECISION SHEET- WHEN THE 

WRITE ON JT. * THEN AWAIT' INSTRUCTIONS- 
RUN . * ' 



RECORD OF DECISIONS:' WHAT I MEASURED 
MY choices! FOR EXPERIMENT NUMBER: <FILl ,IN)' 



tJiJMPER: ' V 



I' 



INDEX: 



^ ! 



RELATION:,!- 



!- 

ADOPt: ! 



. - I . 



l- 

DIAGNOSIS: ! 



SEX; . ! 



METHOD: 



RECORD BELOW THE INDIVIDUAL TRIAL SCORES FOR 'EACH ' EXPERIMENT: 

'NUriBER OF ^PERSONS FCJUND TO^E SCHI Z0PHRE>3l C P^ TRAIL: 
^ .(FILL IN) 4^ , 



t EXPERl- 



TRIAL #1.: '-\ 



t EXPERI- !--EXPERIr ' ! EXPERl - 
M^E^iT^-.l i V2 f^.^L;.-f-L--- 



TRIAL #2; I 



TRIAL #3: * . * ' 



TRIAL #A: 
! TRIAL #5: 



! 



er|c 




.9 
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.TRIAL ' #6: ■ 








TRIAL #7s , 








TRIAl,^ #8:- . ^ ! , ' il . . ! 


TRIAL -#9.: ! J;V . ! * 


TRIAL #J0: 

t * 


♦ ^ 






AVERAGE OF 
TEN 'VALUES: 

3 t 


! 




, • > 

1 JL 


MEDIAN OF 
\tEN VALUES: , 

MtDE OF 
'TEV VALUES: 


- p ■ 


— -"!—-/■--- 
• ! ■ 


41 

1 








- • > 











V. 



r 



■CTEAR OFF HERE)- 



A 



RUN 



A' 



•Instructions * 'm . 

1. LQOK AT THE POS SI BLE. VALUES LISTED ABOVE FOR E;^CH 
DECISION. * ' ' , ' ' 

2. MAKE A. DECISION OU WHICH VALUES YOU WI SH\^TO TEST. ' 

,3. USII^JG a pencil^ WRfTE THQS.E VALUES DOWN m /hE -COLUMN 
LABELED EXPERIMENT #1. • 

4. AFTER YOU HAVE LISTED THE NUMBERS Y'OU 'WI Srt TO US^:^ 
/ PLEASE ENTER THE VALUE LiNtO.THE TELETYPE^ WHICH WILL 
( y^OW ST9^ AND WAIT -FOR YOU TO FiSlSlt.. L ^ 



THE EXPERIMENT SIMULATOR WILL ASK *YOU' FOR YOUR VALUES^' 
WHICfl YOU' SHOULD THEN ENTER?. TRIaL # I WILL THEN BE - 
PONE AND; THE ANSWER PRINTED. W&ITE'DOI^M THE FI-RST 
j/^NSWER IN THE S'pKCE PROVIDED ABOVE UNDER EXPERIMENT # I 

WHEN You ARE READY FOR -THt ' S ECOI^D TRI AL> ' PUSH" RETURN AND 
THE SECOND TRl AL #WI LL BEGI N . AFTER TEN TRIALS^ YOU WILL 
BE ASKED TO CHANGE YOUR CRITERIA. 



ERLC 



10 . 
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VHEN RfeADY TO RESUME^ TYPE-:i AND PlfSH RETURN 

. * • .■ .■ 

LOUISVILLE EXPERIMENT SIMULATION SYSTEM , * 
• ^ MATURE OR NURTURE SIMUL^TIOlO' 

IN REFERENCE TO THE DECISION SHEET ABOVE^ PLEASE 
ENTER THE- COD^l mOmBERS FOR WHAT YOU WANT TO STUDY. ' 
. • NUMBER' =? ! 100 - * ' ' * • ' 

\ INDEX* =?!' 1 • , " ^ ' ' r ' \ 

H^ATI0N=?1 5- . ' 

ADOPTION^? ! 1 » , 



€)IAGNOS:- = ?! '2 " • ♦ ' % 

•SeV 1. ^ ' • ' " i • ^ ^ ^ 

METHOD =.? ! 2 * ■ * 

24 PERSONS IW THIS GROyP OF r00 UEHE DIAGNOSED AS SCHI'ZOPHRENI C 
PRESS RETIJRN .WHEN YOU ARE REAdY FOR THE NEXT TRIAL!* *^ 

' 32 ^ErtSONS IN THIS GROUP OF 100 WERE DIAGNOSED AS SCHI ZOPHRENI C • 
PRESS iiETURN WH'EN YOU ARE READY FOR TI^E NEXT TRI/J^L! - -/ ^ 

-28 PERSONS IN THIS pROUP OF 1 0q WERE blAGNOSED AS SCHI ZOPHRENI^. . 
PRESS RETURN WHEH YOU ARE REIaDY FOR THE NEXT TRIAU3 ' V 

30 PERSONS IN THIS GROUP 01^^. 1 00. WERE DIAGNOSED AS SCHrZOPHRElJJ C . 
^RESS R^URN WHEN YQU ARE READY FOR THE NEXT*TRIALJ ^ 
. • ^ f ^ ^* )' f ' 

PERSONS IN THIS GROUP OF 100 WERE DI AGNOStD* AS SCHIZOPHRENIC. * 
lESS RETURN ^TfciEN YOU AR^ READY FOR THE NEXT Tr'ialI' * 
\ * * - 

30y PERSONS iN THtS GROUP QF 100 WERE DI AGNOSED AS SCHl Z.OPHRENI C . 
PRESS RETgRN WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR TH|: NEXT TRIAL! * ^ 

30 PERSONS ItJ THI.S' GROUP OF 100 WE^E DfAGNOSED AS SCHIZOPHRENIC- 
PRESS\ RETURN WkEN YOU ARE RErfDY FOR THE NEXT TRIAL! . ^ 

24 PERSONS iN TfTlS GROUP OF 100 WERE, DJ AG^O^ED AS SCHIZOI^HRENI C 
PRESS F^ETURN V7HEN YOU ARE READY 'FOR THE N E>CT TRIAL! , ^ ^ • 

30 PER50NS.IN THI^S GROllP OF l1d0 WERE DIAGNOSED AS SCHIZOPHRENIC.** 
^ ..PRESS. RETURN V^EN YOU AR± READY FOR THE N'EXT TRLALI^ 

' 31- PERSONS this'group of 100/wer'e diagnosed as SCHIZ0PHR|NIC*RUN 

YOU H^^VE NOV/ SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED TEN TRIALS WITH ONE 
SET OF VALUES. NOl)^ BEFOJ^E PROCEEDINGS' BE CERTAIN TO'HAVE * 
ALL YOUR VALUES 'CORRECTLY LISTED i'n YOUR TABLE. ' • 

NEXT^ AVERAGE THE TEN VALl/kS (ADD THEM. AW D DIVIDE BY TEN) ' 
TO GET THE BEST SINGLE MEASU^fe OF THE INCIDENCE OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 
IN YOUR TRIM^ GR0UP5. 

. i ' . ; . »^ * * ^ 

- ACSO^ FILvL IN THE MEDIAN OH MI DDL E-VAI^UE AND TH^ MOD^: 

OR SINGLE MOST COMMON ^VALUE LN TrfE PLACES .PROVIDED. 

• ' ♦ " ♦ * * 

.J ■ ■■ ' • . ■ ■ • - • 
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WOULD You LIKE SOME HELP IH I>OIMG THE AVERAGE? 1 F^SO> 
TYPE !. / IF NOT TTP'E 2 AND DO THE AVEFJ'AGES BY ^ND. 



! I 

RUN 



THIS PHOGHAM FINDS THE MEAN AMD MEDIAN OF YdUR lO^TRlAL * ^ 
SCORES FOR YOUR EXPERIMENTS** WHEN Th'e \ APP^RS^ ENTER 
5^ OF YOUR VALUES ON'qnE LINE SEPARATED BY CQm'maE • ' PUSH RETURN' 

, TFfEN ENTER TOE Si:COND^SET OF 5. VALUES 'SEPARATTO BY COMMAS 
AND PUSH RETURN 1 • * ' • " 



•TYPE IN 5 TRIAL SCORES PER 4.INE SEPARATED BY COMMAS:' 
!2^^ 35^28; 30^29 ^ *• ' \ 

/ O^'K. PUT IN 5 MORE 
^(^ '!30^30>2ij^ 30^31 . . ^ ^.^^ ' 

THE SCORES FROM YOUR EXPERIMENT IN RANK ORDER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 



^ 32. 
30 



31 

2? 



30 
28 



30 
2^1 



33- 



2^ 



NO. OF SCORES - ThI: MEAN IS 
1 0 * • V 28.8. 



THE MEDIAN IS 
30 



PLEASE CHECK^TO HAK£ CE;,RTAIN ^OU HAVE 'CORRECTLY. ENTERED ^^HE 
CORRECT t^ALU*ES FROM;d|^ri DECISION SHEET. IF BY'CHANCE YOU HAVE 
A MISTAK^^ THETJ TYP^^^;jD YOU WILL 'aQAIN BE ABLE T.o' ENTER ^ YOUR 
VALUES.. ^IF YOU ARE^HrDy'TO PROpfcED> TYPE 2. ><r^ • \ 

. . iF/rou ARE DorjE iWth all 'four exj^i^ients and uish to irOPjn 

THEN TYf 5. 3 AND THE PROGR^^M V/I LL ' S I GrJ^ 0 FF. ' 
!3 / ' , . . 

RUN / • . ' 4 ' • 



'FOROE OF jiATURE AND T]Tfe RHl^ATIVE FORCE 'DP ,\ " 
J FEEL INFLUENCES BilHAVlORT EXPLA IN WHY \ ^ 



IF YOU -HAVE NOV COCsfPLETED Y/OUR 'FO UR. EXPERI - 
MENTS, . PLEASjP WRITE UP YOUR ' THCfJI^HT S ABOUT YhE 
CORRELATES OF SCHI 2 OPHREI N I A IN' ONE OR TWO TYPED PAG'eS. 
CONSIDER THE RELATI VE-I 
NURTURE. WHlC?t DO YOU 

BE CERTAIN TO ATTATCH* TQ-YSUR DISCUSSION THE DECISION 
SHEET WHICH YOU ^AVE FILLED OUT- ^T IS NOT NECESSARY > 
TO TURN IN THE REST OF THE OUTPUT. , -r 

» ^ *D1D YOU SEE SY3IL ON T*V. THIs/ItaLL;^ YOU MAY MAKe' REFERENCE' 
TD.THAT FILM IF YOjU^'WlSH. ^ / >• ' \ 



r 
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V 
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